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INTRODUCTION 



For over 50 years the American Federation of Teachers 
[AFT] has tried to improve the status and welfare of the 
classroom teacher. No other organization can legiti- 
mately make this claim for this class of professionals. 
Nevertheless, we in the AFT will remain dissatisfied 
until we have succeeded in elevating the classroom 
teacher to his proper rank in the professional realm. We 
are somewhat akin to Avis— we keep on trying. 

Few— including superintendents and board of educa- 
tion members— begrudge our continuous effort to pro- 
duce study after study on behalf of the classroom 
teacher. One reason is that teachers must renew their 
bargaining efforts each year in order to climb another 
rung on the economic ladder. (In reality, teachers barely 
maintain their same relative status to most other em- 
ployees.) In a sense, this process represents collective 
begging. Most other professionals do not have to worry 
about an annual journey to the negotiating table. Teach- 
ers have that one distinction over other professionals. 
The purpose of this study is to provide classroom teach- 
ers with data that will assist them to make meaningful 
presentations to their employers during negotiations. 



The study is divided into two major parts. Part one 
examines the relative earning power of classroom teach- 
ers in the United States. Part two results from an AFT 
survey and is concerned with the relationship of teacher 
salaries in the big cities as it compares to teacher salaries 
in selected suburbs. The introduction to part two (page 
25) describes the methodology and the scope of the 
study for that section. 

For the hundreds of superintendents, directors of per- 
sonnel, directors of research, AFT members and others 
who have provided us with our basic data, we are deeply 
appreciative. If they were not interested in bringing dig- 
nity to the education profession, we know that they 
would not respond to our requests. Perhaps this study 
will contribute in some measure to the cooperative spirit 
of all those in the educational enterprise, and that some- 
day teachers will enjoy the true professional status they 
are seeking. 
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MOONLIGHTING BY TEACHERS 



One argument used, by school board members and other 
interested citizens, to illustrate that teachers earn 
enough money for their services is that teachers only 
work nine or 10 months each year and have numerous 
days off during that period. Clearly, teachers do teach 
an average of only 190 days each year. 

The most frequent rebuttals are: that teachers are 
required to be on duty many additional days during 
which students are not present, that lesson planning and 
the grading of papers consumes an enoimous number 
of “off duty” hours, that teachers are expected or re- 
quired to attend many functions or meetings at night 
and, that the euphemistic “vacation” is really a sanity 



leave. Although these are the most frequent rebuttals, 
there are others. 

Thousands of school districts still require that teach- 
ers earn a prescribed number of course credits during 
limited periods of time in order to qualify for a salary 
raise. Teachers do not earn these credits during school 
hours. How many employers in other professions im- 
pose such demands upon their employees? 

How often are teachers allowed to travel or attend 
conferences within their realm of expertise? Rarely, if 
ever, and then at their own expense— and frequently on 
their own time. 

Then there are thousands of teachers who teach such 
subjects as geography, anthropology, American or 
ancient history, American or English literature, art, 
agriculture, physical education, biology, etc., who are 
compelled by their own dedication to expand their fields 
of knowledge by traveling throughout the United States 
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[ or even the world. This is usually done at the teacher’s 

\ expense and on his time, with the exception of those 

) teachers on sabbatical leave, who generally receive half 

pay or the difference between their pay and the pay of 
£' their substitute. 

t For many teachers, each day away from school allows 

j; an opportunity for needed relaxation and recuperation, 

fe It is not easy to face 175-200 students each day and be 

»' pleasant and stimulating without some occasional rest. 

The problem of maintaining mental and physical health 
is crucial for many teachers-just observe the slouched 
■ bodies in the teachers’ lounge some Friday after school 

l lets out. 

r Despite all this, teachers have consistently had the 

highest rate of moonlighting! 

t According to a study conducted by the U. S. Bureau 

t 
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of Labor Statistics 1 in May, 1965, those men whose pri- 
mary job is teaching have consistently had the liighest 
rate of multiple jobholding. One of every five male 
teachers, that is 20 percent, has a second job. The 
national rate of multiple jobholding for all employed 
workers, however, remains fairly stable at about 5 per- 
cent. 

This study was conducted during one week of May 
and included only those male teachers who were work- 
ing for other employers during that week. The authors 
gave the following explanation: 

The tendency cf teachers to take a second job can 
be partially explained in terms of their skills and 
their comparatively flexible work schedules. But it 
iv evident that this is not the whole story. Other 

1 Fo; rest A. Bogan, and Thomas E. Swanstrom, “Multiple Job- 
holders” in May, 1965, "Monthly Labor Review Vol. 89 No 
2, February, 1966. 
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